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flattened fan-like horizontal spray ; and (5) bark . . . cast in 
strips or plate-like scales. 

As these extracts indicate, this volume is intended for field use ; 
and should prove helpful in England. The large number of 
American trees not included would of course make it rather 
puzzling to a beginner here. The illustrations will many of them 
prove useful in any botanical class room, however ; a large 
number are new and show details and express relationships not 
given in the books accessible to the average teacher. 

The third part of the book contains a brief illustrated key for 
tree and shrub seedlings which is very interesting and makes 
one wonder if such a thing is feasible in America with our wealth 
of deciduous trees. 

Jean Broadhurst 

TORREY BOTANICAL CLUB FIELD MEETINGS 

October 23. — Special excursion for fungi. Party will meet at 
the Jerome Avenue entrance to Woodlawn Cemetery at 2 p. m., 
where they will be met by the guide, Mr. F. J. Seaver. Cost of 
trip, about 20 cents. 

October jo, Wingdale, N. Y. — Train leaves Lexington Ave- 
nue Station (N. Y. Central, Harlem Division), at 8:52 a. m. 
Returning train leaves at 4:36 p. m. Bring lunch. Cost of trip, 
#3.25. Guide, Dr. E. B. Southwick. 

Note. — Members are urged to verify times of departure of 
trains owing to possible changes in time-tables. The excur- 
sion on October 30 will be the last of the season. 

The Field Committee, 
Norman Taylor, Chairman 

OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Botanical Supplies in City Public Schools 
At a recent conference at the New York Botanical Garden Dr. 
Arthur Hollick presented some interesting data * with reference 
to the destruction of wild flowers as indicated by the list of sup- 
plies for high schools and training schools. 

* Reprinted, in part, by permission from the Journal of the New York Botanical 
Garden, June, 1909. 
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In the list for 1907 some thirty species were included, all of 
which should be protected. Agitation of the subject resulted in 
the elimination of a majority of these from the list for 1908, but a 
number yet remain. Following is a list of these with the num- 
ber of specimens supplied during the school year 1907-8, and 
the cost of each item : 

No. of Specimens 

Supplied. Cost. 

Aspidium marginale Sw 431 {21.30 

Polypodium vulgart L 425 31. 50 

Salomonia biflora (Walt.) Britton 318 26.50 

Aquilegia canadensis L 36 1.05 

Geranium maculatumV, 500 8.75 

Eyrthronium americanum K'er 1,100 I9-*S 

Gentiana crinita Froel 1,600 40.00 

Arisaema triphyllum (L.)Torr 288 8.40 

Caltha palustris L 1,800 31-5© 

Cypripfdium acaule Ait 180 11.25 

Trillium sp 2,500 62.50 

Wild orchid sp 36 1.80 

9,414 $263.80 

Steps are being taken to substitute cultivated for wild flowers 
wherever possible and the farm and grounds of the recently 
established Parental School on Long Island are being in part 
planted and developed with that end in view, so that the Depart- 
ment of Education may grow and distribute as many as possible 
of the items of botanical supplies required in the public schools. 

Dr. Hollick suggested that if those who are interested in the 
matter of the preservation of our wild flowers would write to the 
Board of Education, asking that everything possible be done to 
eliminate wild flowers from the list of supplies, it would have the 
effect of hastening the end in view. 



The September Journal of the New York Botanical Garden 
contains a very interesting and well-illustrated article on the pro- 
tection of shade trees against fungi by Dr. W. A. Murrill. Even 
high school pupils will find this practical article very readable. 

The Mariposa grove of Sequoias was threatened by fire during 
the latter part of August. Several square miles of forest adjoin- 
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ing Yosemite Park were devastated, but the work done by the 
United States troops prevented the fire from reaching the big tree 
grove. 

Bailey's Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, the fourth vol- 
ume of which was recently issued, makes a valuable addition to 
any biological department. For ready reference it is as invaluable 
as the Cyclopedia of Horticulture, and it unfortunate that the 
price prevents every teacher of botany from having one in the 
school library. 

The diseases of deciduous forest trees are described in a recent 
bulletin (No. 149, Bureau of Plant Industry) by Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk and Mr. Perley Spaulding. The pamphlet, which 
is well illustrated, includes a large number of tree diseases. As is 
usual in such government publications, remedies and methods 
of preventing the spread of the diseases are fully described. The 
blight of the white pine form two smaller circulars by Mr. 
Spaulding (circulars 35 and 38) ; this is considered rather serious 
as we are now dependent upon the second growth of white pine. 



Plant preservation advocates in America have never met the 
warm encouragement that the Surrey (England) officials offer in 
order to put a stop to the serious damage done by persons up- 
rooting ferns and wild plants growing in hedgerows and on 
commons, etc. The County Council of Surrey has made the 
following by-laws : " No person shall uproot or destroy any 
ferns or other wild plants growing in any road, lane, roadside 
waste, wayside bank, or hedge, common, or other public place, 
in such a manner or in such quantities as to damage or disfigure 
such road, lane, or other place. Provided that this by-law shall 
not apply to persons collecting specimens in small quantities for 
private or scientific use. A person offending against this by-law 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £$." 



A western newspaper says tliat " Texas and Oklahoma bid fair 
to reap a rare stroke of good fortune from the unprecedented hot 
weather. Dr. W. D. Hunter, government entomologist in charge 
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ot the southern field crops, has issued a bulletin to the effect 
that the terrific heat has killed more than 99 per cent, of the 
boll weevils in Texas and Oklahoma, and that the heat and dry- 
ness of the season everywhere has brought out the small cotton 
plants and caused the bolls to open earlier than ever before. ' As 
a consequence,' Dr. Hunter states, ' if the farmers will accept the 
opportunity nature has provided, hasten the picking of the crops, 
uproot and burn the plants, there is no possibility that many 
weevils will be left. In fact, if the cotton plants should be de- 
stroyed generally in Texas by the middle of September, there 
would be no boll weevils whatever in Texas next year.' 

" The importance of this statement will be appreciated when it 
is considered that the boll weevil has cut down the cotton crops 
more than one half, and in many parts of the state more than 
two thirds, while in other localities cotton raising has been aban- 
doned altogether." 

The New York Tribune, October 4, says that "practical 
unanimity exists throughout the cotton regions of Louisiana in 
favor of burning cotton stalks and clearing the fields before No- 
vember 1. Mass meetings, attended by both white planters and 
negro tenants, have been held in many sections, and pledges 
exacted to conform to suggestions from government entomolo- 
gists as to forestalling the boll weevil ravages next planting season. 
Effective work by federal agents has brought a change of senti- 
ment in favor of modern methods in fighting the cotton pest, and 
this winter will find few hibernating places for the weevil." 



The chestnut tree canker which has twice been presented by 
Dr. William A. Murrill in Torreya, is the subject of a pamphlet 
by Dr. Haven Metcalf and Mr. J. Franklin Collins (Bulletin No. 
141, part V., Bureau of Plant Industry). Emphasis is placed 
upon the destruction of infected trees, and a " campaign of educa- 
tion" advised. To aid in this the "Department of Agriculture 
will cooperate in the following ways : Specimens from suspected 
trees sent in by any person will be promptly examined and the 
presence or absence of the disease reported. Typical specimens 
showing the disease (with the fungus previously killed by soak- 
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ing in formalin to insure against any infection from this source) 
will be sent upon application to any inspector, forester, patholo- 
gist, or other State or experiment station officer, to any nursery- 
men or orchardist growing chestnuts, or to any botanist or teacher 
of botany. So far as the supply permits lantern slides and pho- 
tographs will, upon application, be loaned for special lectures, ex- 
hibits, etc., to the officers of States, experiment stations or colleges. 
By these means the inspectors first, and then the general public, 
may become familiar with the appearance and work of the dis- 
ease in localities that it has not yet reached, and when it does 
appear may be able to recognize it before it is too late to take 
efficient measures against it." 

The pamphlet further states that " bark disease may be 
confidently looked for in any orchard or nursery in the United 
States that contains chestnut trees. All such places should there- 
fore be rigidly inspected at the earliest possible date " as at 
present " there is nothing in sight that promises even remotely to 
check its spread into new territory except the general adoption 
of the measures advocated in these pages. It cannot be argued 
that because of its apparently recent origin and rapid spread it 
will soon disappear of itself. Such diseases as pear-blight and 
peach yellows have been in the country for more than a century 
and show no sign of abating except when actively combated by 
modern quarantine methods. Nor can any conclusions be drawn 
from the fact that chestnuts in the Southern States have suffered 
from a disease during the past twenty years, since, as already 
stated, that is a totally different thing from the bark disease." 

NEWS ITEMS 

Professor T. D. A. Cockerell, of the University of Colorado, 
has recently returned from Europe where he made some valuable 
collections. 

Dr. Leigh Hunt Pennington (A. B., University of Michigan, 
1907; Ph.D., 1909) has been appointed instructor in botany at 
Northwestern University. 

During Professor L. H. Bailey's absence from Cornell this 



